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He continued Ms studies in his spare hours,
however, under the guidance of a friend at
Trinity College, Cambridge, who sent him books
from time to time and helped him plan his course
of study.

His father was a wood-carver who took great
pride in his craftsmanship, examples of which
were to be seen in churches in and around Bristol.
He was also a great reader and an enthusiastic
admirer of John Bright, Abraham Lincoln, and
Henry Ward Beecher. The son came to share
his father's admiration for these men but was
especially influenced by the sermons of Beecher.
Religious interests became dominant. With a
small group of friends who used frequently to
foregather to discuss the serious problems of
life he formed the Bristol Itinerant Society.
Half a dozen of these youths would meet early
Sunday morning and drive out into the country
to hold religious services in small chapels in
nearby villages. His ambition now was to enter
the ministry, and, thinking that America might
offer a better opportunity to earn his living
while continuing his studies, he took his prob-
lem to Beecher. After some correspondence, he
was encouraged to make the venture, and on
Aug. 26, 1874, he sailed from Liverpool by steer-
age. Upon arriving in America he went directly
to Amherst, where he succeeded in working his
way through college, rising every morning be-
tween five and six o'clock, tending furnaces and
doing odd chores, and tutoring when oppor-
tunity offered. But he did not allow these occu-
pations to interfere with his full enjoyment of
the zest of college life. He received his bachelor's
degree in 1878 (A.M. in 1885), After gradua-
tion he taught English for a year in the Acad-
emy of Glens Falls, New York, and then entered
the Union Theological Seminary where he spent
three years. He was awarded at the end of his
course a traveling fellowship which enabled him
to spend the following two years studying- in
Germany. He went first to Gottingen to study
Sanskrit and Hebrew and to work under the
Assyriologist Paul Haupt. But the spirit of
Lotze still hovered over Gottingen and Gardiner
came under its spell. He went to Heidelberg to
study philosophy under Kuno Fischer, and to
Leipzig to study psychology with Wundt. He
decided, not without a struggle, to give up his
plan for entering the ministry, and to devote his
life to the study of philosophy. Upon his return
to America in 1884 he was called to Smith Col-
lege to occupy the chair in philosophy left vacant
by the death of Prof, Moses Stuart Phelps, and
there he taught for forty years. After his retire-
ment from active teaching he lived on in North-
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ampton in his modest bachelor quarters, pur-
suing his studies with undiminished zeal, and
enjoying the companionship of his many friends
both within and without the academic circle.
Three years later, in December 1927, as he was
crossing a street in Northampton, he was struck
by an automobile and killed.

Gardiner was one of the founders of the
American Philosophical Association (president
in 1907) and was to the end one of its most
active and influential members. His scholarly
studies were mainly historical and critical. His
own philosophy was a form of idealism much
influenced by Kant and Lotze, by the later Eng-
lish idealists, and by Josiah Royce, but most of
all by Plato and Aristotle. He held that certain
fundamental principles had been established by
idealism which provided the key to the inter-
pretation of reality, and also to the appreciation
of the spirit of civilization as this had found
expression in the great cultural achievements
of man, in literature, in art and in religion, and
in the story of philosophy itself. These prin-
ciples he delighted to expound and defend against
contemporary criticisms. But he wrote no sys-
tematic treatise on philosophy, confining him-
self in his published contributions to the discus-
sions of specific problems, the most important
of these papers being his presidential address,
"The Problem of Truth" (Philosophical Review,
March 1908). He had, through years of study,
made himself an authority on Jonathan Edwards,
whom he regarded as the "most original meta-
physician and subtle reasoner that America has
produced," and he hoped to write a book pre-
senting him purely as a philosopher. Unfor-
tunately, only what might be called the first
chapter was completed. It is a study of his early
idealism based largely on the unpublished manu-
scripts, and was published in the memorial vol-
ume, Jonathan Edwards: A Retrospect (1901),
which Gardiner edited.

Throughout most of his professional life he
was at work on a book which was to give a
complete history of theories of the affections
from the time of the early Greek philosophers
to the present day. The first three chapters,
which carry the story down to the patristic writ-
ers, were published during his lifetime. After
his retirement, he devoted the better part of
his leisure to the fulfilment of this task, and he
had succeeded in bringing the history almost
to the end of the eighteenth century when his
work was brought to a sudden end by his un-
timely and tragic death. His last chapter was
completed, and the manuscript revised for pub-
lication, by his pupil and former colleague, Ruth
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